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NEW YORK CITY POLITICS BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

DURING the half-century preceding the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, the ebb and flow of democracy 
in the English colonies was discernible in the munici- 
pal elections held annually in New York. Only in this city 
was suffrage granted with any degree of liberality. A survey 
made by the author shows that about ten per cent of the total 
white population actually voted at the polls, whereas in Phila- 
delphia, even under the moderate rule of the Quakers, only two 
per cent of the population exercised this right. 1 The period 
from 1730 to 1776, the "Golden Age" in the history of New 
York, is fully described in public documents kept by provincial 
and municipal officers and in newspapers, and broadsides writ- 
ten by those popular leaders who formed the advance guard of 
the Revolutionary movement. Hence a study of the economic 
and political tendencies in these early municipal elections as 
reflected in the contemporary records should prove of interest. 
On September twenty-ninth, Michaelmas Day, one alderman 
and one assistant were elected to the Common Council, the mu- 
nicipal legislature, by the voters of each of the seven wards. 
These electors were either " freeholders " or " freemen " of the 
city. The former were holders of property valued at over 
forty pounds ; the latter were city residents enrolled as members 
of the municipal corporation and engaged in specific trades such 
as carpentry or bakery. The electors in casting their votes 
naturally were influenced by the interests of the economic and 
religious groups to which they belonged. Classified according 
to occupation, they fell into six divisions, as follows : mer- 
chants, crown officers, landowners, lawyers, shopkeepers and 
artisans. According to denomination, they were usually affili- 
ated with one of the following : Anglicans, Dutch Reformed, 
Presbyterians, or Lutherans. Catholics, Jews and Quakers 

1 Neva York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality, Part II, p. 46. 
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played practically no r6le in the city's affairs. A study of local 
politics from 1734 to 1775 discloses an ever-changing alignment 
of these factions in their efforts to secure political supremacy. 

The period under survey opens with the momentous munici- 
pal election of the year 1734 in the administration of Governor 
Cosby. Unpleasant relations existed between the governor and 
the corporation of New York due to the former's attack upon 
the chartered rights of the city,' but despite Cosby's attitude of 
hostility toward the municipality and all liberal government, 
the merchants and the upper set of the city in general favored 
further conciliation with the governor. In turn, he showed 
himself willing to unbend toward the merchant class, and 
thereby an understanding between the two was effected. The 
result, however, was a violent outburst on the part of the artisan 
class against the existing government by merchants. The con- 
test was marked with the same bitterness as in the days when 
Leislerians and anti-Leislerians were arrayed against each other. 
The new factions were drawn along lines more or less identical 
with the old, the popular party opposing the exactions of a 
British governor, the court party supporting him. Each faction 
had its leader in the Common Council, the former being repre- 
sented to some degree by Gerardus Stuyvesant, the latter by 
Recorder Francis Harison. 

The recorder became the object of many bitter attacks from 
supporters of the popular party, and, possessing a temper not 
easily controlled, he was often drawn into rash conduct. In 
February, 1734, there was an occurrence which added further 
confusion to the already excited state of public opinion. A 
threatening anonymous letter was found one morning, slipped 
under the door of James Alexander, a prominent lawyer noted 
for progressive tendencies.' Many citizens of fertile imagina- 
tions were thoroughly convinced that the lives of the popular 
leaders were in danger. The city was further startled by the 
news that Mayor Robert Lurting had recognized the handwrit- 
ing of the threatening epistle as identical with that of Recorder 

1 Edwards, op. cit., p. 20. 

'Rutherford, "John Peter Zenger, pp. 34-35. 
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Harison. Popular antipathy against him increased manifold 
and he deemed it prudent to absent himself from Common 
Council meetings at the City Hall. 1 

Cosby was fully aware that the attacks upon Harison were 
really aimed at him, and in an attempt to rally the friends of 
the court party, he tendered a banquet to a number of prom- 
inent New York citizens. After partaking of the governor's 
hospitality, most of the guests signed their names to an address 
lauding the efforts of the governor in behalf of the merchants 
of the province, and, in general, supporting his administration.' 

This address had both an economic and a political signifi- 
cance. It was entirely an expression of the views of the mer- 
chants, being openly termed " the humble Address of the Mer- 
chants, Freeholders and Inhabitants of New York City ", and 
mainly concerned with the condition of " Trade, of its Dis- 
couragements it labors under, and the Causes of decay", together 
with suggestions for improving it. The political effect of this 
conference between merchants and governor was disappointing 
for all parties concerned, for instead of strengthening the court 
party, it ruined the political careers of several prominent lead- 
ers. The aldermen and common councilmen, save Gerardus 
Stuyvesant, were among the signers of the address. 3 By this 
act they virtually pledged themselves as adherents of the gov- 
ernor, and so forfeited support from the popular party for re- 
election in the autumn. 

Not since the disputed election of 1701 had the city beheld 
such an exciting aldermanic campaign. Every Common Coun- 
cil member who had signed the address to Cosby and who now 
sought re-election found himself opposed by a candidate of the 
popular party, 4 for in every ward of the city party spirit was 
roused to fever pitch. The court party with the support of the 
governor, the wealth of the merchant class, and the influence of 
Bradford's Gazette, exerted every effort to retain the aldermen 

1 Minutes of the Common Council of New York, vol. IV. 

2 The N. Y. Gazette, May 27, 1734. 

3 A'. Y. Journal, Oct. 7, 1734. 

♦Smith, History of New York, vol. XI, p. 9; New York Colonial Documents, VI, 
p. 22. 
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and councilmen in their seats. But they encountered an aggres- 
sive opposition, led by William Smith and James Alexander, 
upheld by the lower artisan class, and aided by Zenger's 
Journal, 1 now the mouthpiece of the popular party. 

It was in this contest for the election of city magistrates that 
Zenger published several songs and letters which stirred the ire 
of Cosby. 3 These documents make clear the real significance 
of the struggle. It was more than a mere political fight ; it was 
a bitter class conflict between the wealthy merchants and the 
poorer artisans, and the deep passions which accompany any 
movement against the upper class of society were not lacking. 
In one of Zenger's satirical articles, a number of workingmen 
assemble to discuss means of improving their condition, which, 
it is claimed, has been rendered almost intolerable through the 
oppression of the government and the injustice of the courts. 
The presence of the members of the Common Council at 
Cosby's banquet is indirectly mentioned and it is held by all 
that, " We are not so rich as others, but I dare say as honest, 
and scorn to sell our Liberties for a sop of Bread or a Dram of 
Usquebaugh." 3 In another paper, Zenger has a fictitious per- 
sonage, Colonel Quondam, give advice regarding the coming 
election.'* The writer, commenting on the general dissatisfac- 
tion with the city magistrates then in office, exhorts the voters 
" to chuse no Courtiers, or Trimmers; or any of that vain Tribe 
that are more fond of a Feather in their Hats, than the true in- 
terest of the City. Nor to chuse any dependents on them." 
Declaring " a poor honest Man preferable to a rich Knave", he 
urged citizens to elect " Men of sence and Honesty". 

Election day, September 29, brought complete defeat for the 
court party. In every ward except one, the popular candidate 
was victorious over his opponent, and even this district, where 
the mercantile interests were heavily intrenched, gave the court 
party a majority of only one vote. But a single former mem- 

1 iV. Y. Journal, Oct. 7, 1 734. 

2 Timothy Wheelwright's Two satirical letters on the election for aldermen, New 
York Public Library, Broadsides, 1734. 

'Broadside, dated 1734, in N. Y. Public Library. 
'Ibid. 
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ber, Gerardus Stuyvesant, who alone was acceptable to the 
popular party, was re-elected. 1 The democratic character of 
the new Common Council is well shown by the occupations of 
the new members as contrasted with those of the former alder- 
men and common councilmen. 3 



Election of 1734. 



Ward. 



Dock. 
Alderman . 
Assistant. . 

West. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 

South. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 

North. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 

East. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 

Mont- 

gomerie. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 
Out Ward. 
Alderman. 
Assistant. . 



Members of Common 

Council elected in 

I733-* 



John Cruger. 
John Moore. 



Hermanus.Van Gelder. 
John Chambers . . . 

Frederick Philipse 5 . . 
Isaac De Peyster 6 . . 

Anthony Rutgers ' . . 
Garret Roos 



John Roosevelt . 
Petrus Rutgers. . 



Johannes Hardenbroeck 
Abel Hardenbroeck . 

Gerardus Stuyvesant 8 . 
Thomas De Key . . . 



Vote 

in 
1734 



6 

38 

5 
5 

45 

45 

37 
37 

12 
17 



Occupa- 
tion. 



merchant 
merchant 

unknown 
lawyer 

merchant 
merchant 

merchant 
merchant 

merchant 
brewer 



unknown 
unknown 

merchant 
unknown 



Members elected 
in 1734- 



Stephen Bayard. 
John Moore * . 

William Roome. 
Henry Bogert . 

Simon Johnson. 
Ede Myer. 

Johannes Burger 
Evert Byvanck. 

John Walter. . 
Charles Le Roux 



Christopher Fell 
John Fred. . . 



re-elected . . 
John Waldron 



Vote 



77 
38 

35 
35 

49 
49 

38 
38 

107 
99 



Occupa- 
tion. 



merchant 
merchant 

painter 
baker 

gentleman 
unknown 

bricklayer 

baker 

merchant 
jeweler 



bolter 
laborer 



baker 



The joy of the liberals was unrestrained, and casting prudence 
aside they expressed their feelings without any respect for the 

1 N. y. Journal, Oct. 7, 1734. 

2 Occupations taken from Freemen of New York, collections N. Y. Hist. Society 
(1885). 

*M. C. C, IV, 199; IV, 229. 

4 His opponent Wessel Wessels received 37 votes. 

5 Not a candidate for re-election. 

6 Was candidate for position of alderman. Peter Low, candidate for assistant 
alderman, received 45 votes. 

7 Rutgers and Roos at first received 51 votes as against 46 for Burger and Byvanck 
but a recount gave the election to the last two. 

9 No opposition. 
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dignity of the governor's position. In an issue of the Journal 
Zenger printed an account of the election, which he boastfully- 
claimed " was carried against the Governor's Interest "." If this 
statement was intended to rouse the governor's ire it fully suc- 
ceeded in its purpose, as Cosby's own words proved. At the 
installation of the mayor, the aldermen and the assistants, after 
the oath of office had been given, the governor addressed the 
assembled magistrates and denied publicly that he had taken 
any part in the recent election. 2 Further abuse was heaped 
upon the now thoroughly enraged governor in two " scandalous 
songs ", replete with coarse references to the defeated members 
of the Common Council and to the executive himself. 3 

The events which followed form a well-known episode in 
American colonial history. These songs or ballads, together 
with several issues of the Journal, were condemned by the gov- 
ernor's council and the Supreme Court." The hangman was 
given orders to burn them, and the city magistrates were com- 
manded to be present when this was done. To expect the at- 
tendance of the aldermen was indeed unreasonable, for Zenger's 
very press had been instrumental in carrying their election. 
Therefore, when the sheriff appeared and presented the arro- 
gant order of the Council to the magistrates as they sat in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, they flatly refused even to enter it 
in their minutes. Recorder Harison alone defended the gov- 
ernor. The court went further, not permitting the hangman to 
burn the papers, on the ground that he was a municipal officer, 
and prohibiting any member of the corporation from attending 
the ceremony. 

The contest for aldermanic seats did not end with the elec- 
tion, for several defeated members of the Common Council at- 
tempted to hold their places by fraudulent means, though beaten 
at the polls. As the city government continued in the hands 
of the outgoing members until the fourteenth of October, when 

1 N. Y. Journal, Oct. 7, 1734. 

2 N. Y. Gazette, Oct. 14, 1734. 

3 Rutherford, John Peter Zenger, pp. 38-39; also A Brief Narrative of the Case 
and Tryal of John Peter Zenger, Printer of the New York Weekly Journal, p. 4. 

4 Rutherford, John Peter Zenger, pp. 39-41. 
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the newly elected officers were sworn in, the plan to deprive the 
popular candidates of their victory was quite feasible. The 
defeated alderman of the East Ward failed to report the count 
in his district ; Alderman Rutgers falsely returned himself and 
his assistant as re-elected ; and, lastly, Christopher Fell was re- 
strained from assuming the office of alderman on the ground 
that he was neither a freeman nor a freeholder of the Mont- 
gomerie Ward, from which he had been elected. 1 The popular 
party, however, overcame these obstacles by finally forcing the 
existing board to recognize all new members." 

The governor took the defeat of his party very seriously and 
regarded it as of sufficient importance to report to the Lords of 
Trade as follows : " I must not omit to inform your Lordships 
that a misled populace in this City had in September last elected 
their annual Magistrates and chosen their Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council, out of such as were followers of the leaders, e. g. 
William Smith and James Alexander." 3 

The election of the following year placed the popular party 
in complete control of the Common Council. John Moore, the 
only conservative who had survived the reform wave of 1734, 
was succeeded as assistant alderman of the Dock Ward by 
Gerardus Beekman. 4 The board was thus even more nearly 
unanimous in opposing Governor Cosby, and this spirit is 
shown in a testimonial to James Alexander, signed by eleven 
of the fourteen members of the Common Council.' Alexander 
at this time was undergoing severe persecution by Cosby ; so 
any support given him was a direct attack upon the governor. 

In 1736 provincial politics were again injected into the affairs 
of the city. With the death of Governor Cosby in that year a 
dispute arose as to a temporary successor pending the arrival 
of a new executive from England. The honor was claimed by 
two members of the legislative council, Rip Van Dam and 

X M. C. C, IV, 218, 221, 227. 
l Ibid., IV, 223, 229. 
*N V. Cel. Docs., VI, 23. 
*Af C. C, IV, 219. 
*Ibid.,VJ, 3t3-3l4. 
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George Clarke. The corporation of New York became in- 
volved in this controversy with the approach of September 29, 
the day on which the provincial executive appointed the mayor, 
sheriff and coroner of the city for the ensuing year. Both 
Van Dam and Clarke claimed the right of appointment, and the 
Common Council was in a serious dilemma, not knowing which 
to recognize. The board was strongly in sympathy with Van 
Dam, who, as a leader of the popular party, had been active in 
resisting the autocracy of the late governor. 1 Van Dam also 
had the solid support of the Dutch element in the city; so that 
a violent anti-British feeling was developing with dangerous 
rapidity. But the aldermen and common councilmen were 
fully aware that Clarke's position in every respect was the 
stronger since he had the almost unanimous support of the 
governor's council, which body alone could ratify appoint- 
ments. 3 Besides, the garrison was at Clarke's disposal and to 
oppose him would well-nigh constitute treason.* 

In this crisis it was necessary to follow a prudent course, and 
the Common Council was not eager to take the responsibility of 
deciding between Van Dam and Clarke. Instead, certain mem- 
bers of the Board planned a popular referendum, by which each 
alderman was to ask the advice of his constituents regarding 
this matter on election day. 4 This was a clever move on the 
part of the liberals, who were confident that the majority of 
the electors would support Van Dam. Zenger's press was 
again called into service by the popular party, and on the day 
before election, a broadside was issued reminding the voters of 
the valuable charter rights of the city. 

It is difficult to estimate the success of this plan, for our 
sources of information conflict. Clarke, in his report to the 

1 Clarke was fully aware of these sentiments, for he thus wrote the Board of Trade 
in England, "The Majority of the Corporation being entirely at the Beck of the 
Faction and for the most part men of Low class, were easily persuaded to their 
measures." <V. Y. Col. Docs., VI, 7, 8. For a discussion of the racial aspect of 
this controversy see Becker in the Amer. Hist. Rev., VI, p. 58. 

2 your. Leg. Council. 
*N. Y. Col. Docs., VI, 80. 

4 N. Y. Journal, Sept. 27, 1736. 
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home government, claimed that the referendum was a failure 
since it was signed in but two of the seven wards in the city. 1 
He further stated that " in some of the wards the alderman re- 
fused to offer it to the People and tho it was notwithstanding 
spoken of to them by others yet the people would not sign it." 
This statement is contradicted by an account of the election 
given in the Philadelphia Gazette, which contains the following 
item : " the several Aldermen of the six inner Wards asked the 
Advice of their Electors what they should do in this juncture, 
to wit: whether they should accept of a Mayor, etc. from Mr, 
Van Dam, or from Mr. Clarke? And the Advice was, to ac- 
cept of them from Mr. Van Dam. We have not heard, that 
there was one Voice to accept of them from Mr. Clarke." 3 

Whatever question may exist regarding the decision of the 
referendum, the popular party undoubtedly carried the elections 
for members of the Common Council. The contemporary his- 
torian, William Smith, Jr., asserts that " Van Dam's party pre- 
vailed ", and, in fact, the minutes of the Common Council show 
that the magistrates of the previous year were all returned.3 
The Philadelphia Gazette states that this was accomplished 
" without so much as one dissenting voice against any of them 
except in the Dock Ward". 4 Here Beekman was elected as as- 
sistant alderman over Wessels, but by only a narrow majority. 

With the municipal elections over, interest was again focused 
on the proceedings of Clarke and Van Dam. The Common 
Council urged a postponement of all appointments, but Clarke, 
disregarding the wishes of the board, renominated the officers 
of the previous year, with the ratification of five members of 
the Legislative Council. 5 Thus Paul Richard was continued as 
mayor, William Cosby as sheriff, and Richard Nicholls as cor- 
oner. On the same afternoon, Rip Van Dam went through the 
legal steps of appointing the city officers. Claiming the powers 

1 N. Y. Col. Docs,, V, i, 78. 

* Philadelphia Gazette, Sept. 30, 1 736. 

3 M. C, C, IV, 345-7; Smith, History of N. Y. vol. XI, p. 35. 

* Philadelphia Gazette, Oct. 7, 1736. 
5 N. Y. Col. Docs.,V\, 78. 
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of president of the Legislative Council, he summoned its mem- 
bers, but only Alexander appeared. 1 Together, these two ap- 
pointed Cornelius Van Home as mayor, William Smith as re- 
corder, Richard Ashfield as sheriff, and the same man for cor- 
oner as had been selected by Clarke. The Common Council, 
in this difficulty, decided to give both parties an opportunity to 
present their claims at a public hearing, and for this purpose 
requested all attorneys practising in the mayor's court to attend 
the next meeting of the Common Council at the City Hall. 2 

New York was now on the brink of civil strife. Many older 
inhabitants, who remembered the exciting days of Leisler's re- 
bellion, were quick to see a parallel between events in 1691 and 
1736. Once more the Fort, at the lower end of Manhattan 
Island, gave a military setting to the political drama, for to this 
stronghold Clarke prudently retired with all the officers and 
men of the independent companies, and a strict watch was 
maintained both day and night. 3 According to Clarke, it was 
the presence of these two companies of the king's forces alone 
that restrained the " faction " from taking up arms. 4 Fortu- 
nately, peace was preserved by the timely arrival of a ship bear- 
ing a commission for Clarke. 5 On the fourteenth of October 
his appointees for the municipal offices were duly sworn in, 
their rivals having manifestly now no legal title whatever. 6 

Clarke did not prove a very generous foe. Instead, he pur- 
sued a vindictive policy toward his political enemies. He rec- 
ommended that James Alexander, William Smith and Lewis 
Morris, Jr., together with Zenger, be sent to England for trial.' 
The charge against the first was that, as member of the Legis- 
lative Council, he had assisted Van Dam in the selection of 
municipal officers. Against the others Clarke could only com- 
plain that they had circulated seditious papers, as evidence of 

'Smith, History of N. K, II, p. 35. 

1 Ibid., IV, 348; Philadelphia Gazette, October 7, 1736. 

3 Smith, History of N. K, II, p. 38. 

*N. Y. Col. Docs., VI, 80. 

6 Gazette, Oct. it, 1736. 
*M. C C.,V, 349-35 1. 

7 N. Y. Col. Docs., VI, 76. 
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which the governor forwarded to the Lords of Trade copies of 
Zenger's papers. 1 Fortunately for the peace of the colony, no 
action was taken on Clarke's suggestions. 

Although the leaders of the popular party thus escaped the 
charge of treason, the cause in general suffered a serious set- 
back as a result of this controversy. Clarke exultingly asserted 
that the " faction being broke, the people grow daily more 
sensible of the danger that Morris and a few more brought 
them into ".' Undoubtedly the conservatives increased their 
power through the victory of Clarke, for the majority of citi- 
zens were unwilling to see the scenes of Leisler's rebellion re- 
peated. At the municipal elections in the following year, the 
effects of the conservative reaction were visible, as three mem- 
bers of the Common Council, prominent in the movement 
against Cosby in 1734, were not returned.* John Moore, a 
firm conservative, regained his seat by defeating Simon John- 
son, who had brought distrust upon himself and the popular 
party by accepting a provincial appointment from Clarke.* Due 
partly to the lieutenant-governor's intrigues, the prestige of the 
anti-court party for several years was very low, and there was 
little in local politics to arouse the enthusiasm of voters. 

Governor George Clinton, who succeeded Clarke, seemed to 
have been unable to grasp the intricacies of colonial politics; at 
any rate, for a time he blindly placed his trust in Chief Justice 
James De Lancey, a conservative leader of unquestioned ability. 
Due to this alliance, the court party once more enjoyed a period 
of triumph. But this was destined to be short-lived, for it was 
presently shattered by a personal disagreement between Clinton 
and De Lancey. Whether this was due to a clash over the 
wine cup, as Smith asserts in his History, or whether it was the 
result of a divergence on the political principles of the two 
men, we do not venture to say, but the quarrel plainly had an 
effect on city politics and on the Common Council. 5 Mayor 

i/bid., VI, 74- 

'Itii/., VI, 84. 

3 M. C. C, IV, 386-7. 

«Smilh, History of N. Y, II, p. 56. 

5 /Ud., II, p. 100. 
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Stephen Bayard and Recorder Daniel Horsmanden, both mem- 
bers of this body, cast their lot with De Lancey, becoming open 
opponents of the governor. He in turn retaliated by suspend- 
ing both these gentlemen from the Legislative Council. 1 Nor 
did Clinton stop at this, for Horsmanden was removed from his 
office as recorder, and Bayard, when his term expired in Sep- 
tember, 1747, was replaced by Edward Holland, formerly 
mayor of Albany, and active supporter of the governor." As 
Holland had recently been debarred from his seat as assembly- 
man by the lower house, although returned by Schenectady, 
Governor Clinton also compensated him by an appointment to 
the Legislative Councils In the Assembly, almost every mem- 
ber of importance was either a relative or a supporter of De 
Lancey, the only exception being Philip Livingston.* In 1747, 
the struggle between governor and lower house became violent. 
Seldom in New York has a chief executive been so abused by 
any legislature. With utter disrespect for the governor's posi- 
tion, the Assembly passed resolutions charging Clinton with 
misappropriation of public funds, forwarded most insulting 
messages to him, and even besmirched the governor's family 
honor. 5 Clinton himself was helpless before these attacks, and 
found his only solace in acquainting the home government with 
his troubles. Fortunately for the governor, he was supported 
by several of the old leaders of the popular party. These had 
not forgotten James De Lancey's espousal of the court faction 
when he presided at the trial of Zenger. Mistrusting the chief 
justice, James Alexander, Lewis Morris Jr., and William Smith, 
all tried veterans of the fight against Governor Cosby, came to 
the aid of Clinton. 6 

Meantime, as the younger generation produced men of abil- 
ity, the popular party was regaining control of the Common 
Council. The Dock Ward returned two members of the famous 

1 Cal. Court. , pp. 366-367. 

*M. C. C, V, 201. 

3 Smith, Hist, of N. Y., vol. II, pp. 92-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 1 70-1 71. 

6 Assemb. Jour.,va\. II, pp. 130-131, 139-140, 149, 156, 2o6-22t. 

6 Smith, History of N. K, vol. II, p. 168. 
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Livingston family. In the East Ward, Cornelius Van Home, 
candidate of Van Dam for the office of mayor in 1736, was 
elected, and in the North Ward, Leonard Lispenard, later 
deputy from the city to the Provincial Congress. An important 
member of the board during the fifties was John Morin Scott, 
an able lawyer and a leader in all progressive movements of the 
day. 1 The conservatives also had their representative on the 
board in Alderman Oliver De Lancey, brother of the chief 
justice. 2 

Directly after the middle of the century, occurred the King's 
College controversy, which was partly political and partly de- 
nominational in nature. By this time the old court party was 
primarily Anglican, for this denomination preached loyalty to 
the home government as one of its basic principles. 3 The 
former popular party became more or less identical with the 
Presbyterians, then increasing at a rapid rate. Their violent 
protest against restraints placed by governing bodies on religious 
freedom won for them the name of " the republican faction ". 
In this contest the Anglicans were led by the De Lanceys, the 
Presbyterians for the most part, by the Livingstons, both fami- 
lies having members in the Common Council. 4 

During the Stamp Act troubles, no important partisan strug- 
gles occurred, for all parties and sects were united in opposing 
the home government. 5 For the time, the economic rivalry 
between merchants and artisans and the denominational jealousy 
between Anglicans and Dissenters were completely forgotten. 
But after 1765 a strong conservative reaction followed the radi- 
cal movement. The violent acts of the unenfranchised mechanics 
and the artisan freemen caused many of the propertied class 

1 He was a founder of the " Whig Club ", composed mainly of Presbyterians and 
other Dissenters, and probably a contributor to the Watch Tower and Independent 
Reflector, two publications violently opposed to Anglicanism. Jones, Hist, of N. Y., 
vol. I, pp. 5-7. For account of politics in period, see also Becker in Amer. Hist. 
Rev., VI, pp. 260-275, and Smith's " Political Parties" in N. Y. Hist. Society. 

'Oliver De Lancey in a drunken brawl stabbed a citizen but secured immunity 
through the protection of his brother, the chief justice. C. D., 6, 513-4- 

3 Flick, Loyalism in New York, pp. 9-10. 

•Dunlap, Hist, of the Province of N. Y., vol. I, pp. 395-396. 

6 Becker, New York Parties, p. 28. 
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to desert the popular party.' Thus the court faction, which 
but a few years before the Stamp Act disturbances had included 
only the stanchest friends of the government, was now aug- 
mented by the return of the commercial interests. 2 This change 
in feeling was not without its effect on the city government. 
Several liberal leaders such as the Livingstons and John Morin 
Scott withdrew from municipal politics, whereas the conserva- 
tives secured the election of Gilbert Forbes and Elias Des- 
brosses. 3 

The provincial elections for the assembly in 1769 brought 
deep gloom to the popular party. The campaign was marked 
by unscrupulous tactics and base appeals in the effort to rally 
votes. The conservatives were successful in stirring up the 
Germans and Scotch-Irish in their favor; and, in calling for 
support upon the freemasons, merchants and Anglicans, they 
crushed the popular party, led by the lawyers and composed 
mainly of Dissenters. 4 In this election the liberals exhibited 
considerable weakness, polling but 650 votes in the city out of 
a total of 1 5 IS- 5 

The prestige of the popular party was now quite shattered, 
and from 1769 until the Revolution the conservatives made 
steady gains in the Common Council. Thomas Jones, a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church and destined to be one of the most con- 
spicuous loyalists, became recorder. 6 Several magistrates of 
the popular party lost their seats and were followed by men of 
loyalist feeling, some of whom later became Tories. 7 Of these 

l M. c. c, VI, 393; VII, 41-82. 
'Becker, New York Parties, pp. 31-32. 

3 Forbes was later a loyalist, Desbrosses was a vestryman of Trinity Church. — Dix, 
Hist, of Trinity Church, vol. iv, p. 577. See also " Memorial of N. Y. Loyalists ", 
which contains the names of several former members of the Common Council. — N. Y. 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, XXI, pp. 180-185. 

4 Lenox Broadsides and Cards (N. Y. Public Library); Dix, Hist, of Trinity 
Parish Church, I, p. 264; Stone, Hist, of N. Y. City, p. 219; Becker, Hist, of 
Political Parties; New York Mercury, Jan. 9, 16, 23; Feb. 6, 1769, pp. 18, 19, 74,. 
75- 

'Poll List. 

6 M. C. C, VII, 192. 

''Ibid., VII, 233. 
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Andrew Hammersley, a vestryman of Trinity, and John and 
Theophilus Hardenbrook, as well as the Brewerton family," were 
well-known conservatives. Assistant Alderman Jacob Brewer- 
ton, despite the fact that he had been indicted and fined for 
malpractice in office, and had been denounced by Judge Ludlow 
as " a disgrace to the magistracy and to the people who elected 
him ", was able to hold his place against Isaac Stoutenburgh, a 
prominent member of the popular faction.' In the midst of 
their struggle for enforcement of non-importation agreements, 
the patriot leaders made a determined effort to regain control 
of the Common Council. In the fall of 1770 they rallied their 
supporters to drive from office several of the Common Council 
members who had rendered themselves especially obnoxious to 
the popular cause. But all in vain, for the old Board returned 
with two minor changes among the assistants. Lieutenant- 
Governor Cadwallader Colden, then active chief executive of 
the province, expressed the joy of the conservatives in a letter 
to the home government, as follows : " It gave me particular 
satisfaction to find this Party entirely defeated last week in a 
violent struggle to turn out such of the elective Magistrates of 
the city as had distinguished themselves anyway in favour of 
Government." 3 In 1775 the last municipal elections of the 
colonial period were held, but neither side made any decided 
gains. In fact the voting was very light, due probably to the 
disturbed conditions then prevailing in the city. 4 

The conservative tendencies of the Common Council in the 
closing years of the period were reflected in the official acts of 
the city government. The Sons of Liberty addressed a petition 
to the city fathers for the privilege of erecting a liberty pole in 
a public street, but after a spirited debate the request was re- 
jected.' The changing attitude of the board is also evidenced 
by its action regarding the Anglican Church. In May, 1770, 

'Genealogical Cal., XX, 180. 

'Broadsides, Sept. 15, 1773. N. Y. Hist. Society. Filed papers, Box VI, City 
Clerk. 

'Colden, Letter Book, II, 229, N. Y. Hist. Soc. (1877). 
l M. C. C, VIII, 71, 107-8; N. Y. Mercury, Oct. 2, 1775. 
M/. C. C, VII, 203-204. 
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the Common Council passed a motion to grant several water 
lots to the Established Church by a vote of nine to five.* The 
growing distrust of the populace on the part of the propertied 
and commercial classes was also expressed in the Common 
Council when the motion of Alderman Brewerton to close the 
doors of the chamber was passed by a vote of eight to five.* 
For years the Common Council had sat with open doors and 
attempts to close them had in the past been voted down.s 

From this review of the political struggles in the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, we have observed a change in the attitude of the 
city government toward the cause of democracy. We noted 
first the corporation's firm resistance to encroachments of 
colonial governors upon its chartered rights ; but in later years 
a more or less subservient attitude. This undemocratic devel- 
opment is corroborated elsewhere than in the official acts of the 
Common Council. In 1736 Governor Clarke, referring to the 
political disturbances of his time, stated that " the Defection is 
chiefly confined to the City, where the Ring-leaders of the mal- 
contents dwell."* In 1773 a revolutionary advocate wrote that 
patriotism " seemed to have taken but shallow root in some 
places, particularly at New York, where political principles are 
as unfixed as the wind. One year sees the New Yorkers 
champions of liberty, and the next, hugging their chains." * 
John Adams, after his visit to New York, declared that the 
political situation in Manhattan was a puzzle to him. 

One explanation of this inconsistent attitude toward the 
liberal movement is to be found in the religious conditions of 
the city. From the outset, we saw that Anglicanism gave its 
support to the conservative side, which was, however, defeated 
by the anti-British party in the beginning of the period. This 
party derived its main support from the Dutch Church and was 
continued in power, despite occasional reverses by the Presby- 
terians, who were growing rapidly in importance. Had the 

*m. c. a, vii, 215-216. 

»/6U, VII, 252. 

'Md., IV, 348. 

*M Y. Col. Decs., VI, p. 80. 

5 Diary of John Adams, II, p. 346. 
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Dissenters remained united, the British party would scarcely 
have secured the extensive control it wielded in later years. 
But unity among its opponents was broken and their strength 
dissipated by the partial defection of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. This was secured, to a large extent, by the policy of 
the British government. Where formerly the Dutch Church 
was oppressed, it now received many favors, such as charters 
of incorporation, which were denied to Presbyterians and to 
Lutherans. 1 In return for this more considerate treatment 
many of the Dutch gave a general support to the British gov- 
ernment during the troublous times which preceded the Revo- 
lution.* The court party also gained the allegiance of many 
prominent Huguenot families, such as the Desbrosses and De 
Lanceys. 3 Thus the conservatives, having the united support of 
Anglicanism and further augmented by the wealthy element of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, in the end proved too strong for 
the Whig or popular party, which could depend only upon the 
Presbyterians. 

George W. Edwards. 

Columbia Univbrsitv. 

l Ecetes. Rtcs , VI, p. 4179. 
* Flick, Loyalism in New York, p. 10. 

'Both these families had members in the Common Council. Gerona, " Impress 
of Nationalities on N. Y. City," Mag. of American History, pp. 45-46. 



